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No Locus Standi. 



¥ N a message from Washington which we published yester- 
— day it was stated that President Wilson is not likely to 
offer the services of the United States with a view to 
secure peace until a request comes to him direct from one or 
more of the belligerent Powers. We should be very much 
surprised if he did, but apparently many Americans continue 
to believe that in some way or other the United States has 
acquired the moral right to tell Europe at such and such a 
moment that the struggle must end, and that the settlement 
must be established upon such and such a basis. There is 
only one method by which America can have any participation 
in the negotiations. She may be asked by one or other of 
our opponents or by all three to ascertain the terms upon 
which the Allies will consent to an armistice for the discussion 
of peace, and in that event her President may be invited to 
discharge some more or less honorary functions at the ensu- 
ing conference. But we take it that all the Allied Powers 
are inflexibly determined that they alone shall dictate the 
conditions under which the sword is to be returned to its 
scabbard. Why should it be otherwise? Are not the 
nations in the world which are oldest in prestige and experi- 
ence, upon whom the tremendous work has been thrown of 
restoring a shattered civilisation, powerful enough and wise 
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enough to carry through the business upon their own account? 
In past times nations that have been strong enough to make 
war have not always been strong enough to make peace, and 
in their powerlessness to make victory effective has lain the 
opportunity for outside advice or practical intervention. The 
difference between that condition and the present is too 
apparent to be emphasised although its very obviousness may 
be one of the chief reasons for the inability of at least a 
section of the American public to understand the facts. 
"When the mind is stretched to grasp great and abstruse 
things the little simplicities of logic sometimes fall out un- 
noticed. In this case the little and simple truth which has 
slipped is that where no locus standi has or can be proved 
appearance in court, be it an international tribunal or a local, 
is inadmissible. 

America has no locus standi. We do not complain of the 
interpretation her Government has thought it expedient to 
place upon neutrality. We have not asked that she should 
show towards the Allied Powers any special benevolence in 
the exercise of her rights and privileges. In a current 
American review one of the writers suggests that some British 
newspapers have desired that the United States should pull 
British chestnuts out of the fire. He is wrong. No assist- 
ance has been invited either to pull out the chestnuts or to 
help the Allied cause in any way except one, and that one 
has been commercial. We have bought munitions and grain 
and paid gold, and we have obtained delivery because we 
have been able to keep the seas open. Other assistance, it 
is true, we have had, but it has been given without price — 
we have enjoyed and still possess the goodwill of a vast 
number of the best of the American people. Much of that 
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goodwill we know has struggled hard to find expression in 
deeds, but whilst profoundly grateful for the warm sympathy, 
and perhaps somewhat surprised to discover how little it has 
influenced policy, we repeat that we do not complain that 
neutrality should have been maintained — with so much in- 
trinsic profit to all concerned. America cannot, however, 
have it both ways ; she cannot reap the benefits of an utter 
aloofness from the possibility of sharing in any of the burdens 
of this mighty struggle between the forces of civilisation and 
military barbarism and at the same time receive as a rightful 
privilege participation in the settling of the European peace. 
The writer to whom we have alluded in a moment of curiously 
excited rapture exclaims, " What more glorious opportunity 
could there be than this offers for the moral leadership of 
the world ? ' ' Moral leadership in nations as amongst indi- 
viduals depends upon several factors, one of which is courage. 
With courage how great the position of America might have 
been to-day ! That is not said in criticism ; it is only a 
comment, but it is pertinent, and its truth will become clearer 
to many in the States as the months drag on. 

Reference has been made to the reciprocal advantages 
which America has derived from her neutrality through the 
maintenance of the open seas. British sea power has swelled 
her profits far beyond the normal. Nevertheless it would 
appear that more is thought in some quarters of the restricting 
effects upon profits of our blockade of German ports than 
of all the benefits to granaries and arsenals, for we find it 
seriously contended that the war will be of no avail to 
humanity if Prussian militarism is smashed only to leave in 
its place " an even more dominating British navalism." 
America then is to come in at the finish to make sure that 



" British navalism " goes the way of the Prussian system. 
We begin to suspect the elaborately worded plea for 
American intervention at the conference table, and all the 
more does the suspicion grow in substance when it is urged 
that American opinion must be directed towards safeguarding 
the best interests of Germany when the war is over. It is 
to be America's business to cherish German interests, and 
to that end to change the balance of naval power by treaty 
as effectively as if the German fleet had lived and fought 
gloriously all throu|jh the war in British waters. We suspect 
the inspiring source. This is not the voice of that real 
America which has never ceased to regret that the grand 
opportunity for reaching out to moral leadership was lost. 
It is a voice that has worried Washington greatly, and may 
worry it more. The Allies know it well. But its shoutings 
and whisperings are now as harmless as gusts of April wind. 
Our concern is not with that ; it is to remove misapprehension 
as to the parties to the settlement and to assure our American 
friends that nothing will happen inside the conference room 
which will affect our friendship when we meet outside after 
peace has been drafted and signed. 
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